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collection of publications issued by scientific institutions and societies in this country and 
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excepted — from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

The Museum Publications are issued in six series: Memoirs, Bulletin, Anthropologi- 
cal Papers, American Museum Journal, Guide Leaflets and Annual Report. Information 
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Guides for Study of Exhibits are provided on request by the department of public 
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room is of unusual interest as an exhibition hall being an exact reproduction of temple 
ruins at Mitla, Mexico. 
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THE MUSEUM’S NEW HANDBOOK SERIES 


important or more interesting exhibits of the Museum, is a part 

of the educational work of the American Museum of Natural 
History. These publications supplement the labels by giving more detailed 
information than can be compressed into a few lines. The time of the 
visitor is often limited, he comes to the Museum first of all to see the objects; 
in a way these publications enable him to carry the exhibits home and study 
them at leisure. 

The guide book is a sort of illustrated chart, like the maps of old, com- 
bined with sailing directions, telling where certain things may be found, 
with a few lines in regard to them and pictures of some things of especial 
interest. The illustrated guide leaflet goes a step farther and describes at 
some length a definite group of exhibits illustrating some interesting topic, 
such as the evolution of the horse, the bird habitat groups or the meteorites. 

The recently issued Handbook of the North American Indians of the Plains, 
by Dr. Clark Wissler, is of a different character from the leaflets and marks 
a departure in the publications of this institution. 

Handbooks deal with subjects, or topics, that are illustrated by exhibits 
rather than with the exhibits themselves. Thus the present handbook is 
not merely a guide to the Southwest Indian hall, although it notices and 
figures many of the more important pieces shown there; it describes the life 
and customs of the Indians. It tells of their material culture, of their food 
and how it is or was obtained, by the chase or by cultivation; describes 
their lodges, modes of transportation, dress, weapons and games. Other 
chapters deal with social organization, religion and ceremonies, telling of 
marriage customs, mode of government, societies, mythology, war and 
scalp dances, most of these being topics that cannot be shown by collections 
alone. 

This Handbook of the North American Indians of the Plains, it is hoped, 
is but the first of a large number to be issued by the Museum. A second 
on the Indians of the Southwest written by Dr. Pliny E. Goddard came from 
the press at the time of the Museum’s Southwest exhibition. That on 
Mexican Antiquities is nearly ready, and the Evolution of the Horse now in 
press, although issued in leaflet size on account of the illustrations, is really 
a handbook. Such handbooks may well be used as text-books on the sub- 
jects of which they treat, the more, that being written by men thoroughly 
conversant with the subjects, they may be looked upon as authoritative. 

F. A. L. 


i \HE issuing of publications of a popular nature describing the more 
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ART IN A NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MURAL DECORATIONS 
IN THE INDIAN HALLS 


TRANGERS in the American Museum knowing only the old type of 
natural history museum might well ask how it comes about that 
an institution of science contains so much that is art. The ex- 

planation is not far to find. It lies in this particular museum’s conscious 
educational trend by which it attempts to make its exhibits attract the 
masses of people, who are without scientific training and probably have no 
especial scientific interests. If any non-compulsory educational institu- 
tion is to prove effective, it must give the knowledge it wishes to impart a 
guise of unusual fascination. 

This fact has been realized by the Museum, particularly during the past 
dozen years. In consequence, artists and sculptors have been brought in 
to codperate with the scientist, as for example in the panoramic bird 
groups, which have attracted world-wide attention. In fact the so-called 
“group” method of exhibition has produced what in some cases may well 
be termed works of art, a new type of story-telling “ picture”’ consisting of 
real landscape — a site selected and reproduced for artistic as well as 
scientific reasons — blending with an artist’s canvas. 

Attractiveness however has not been the only motive underlying the 
evolution of the present American Museum. A display of specimens, in 
cases, unrelated, is not only uninviting, it is also uninstructive in that it 
tells only a small part of the truth. It can convey no idea of the life, in the 
instance either of animals or of primitive man. Thus the “group,” which 
shows animals in relation to each other and to their native haunt, stands 
for manifolded power to convey knowledge. 

But unfortunately the group idea when used to depict the life of primi- 
tive man, although it keeps its instructiveness as seen in the Eskimo groups 
in the North Pacific hall and the Indian groups in the Woodlands and 
Plains halls, tends to lose in artistic value. The Museum has not the space 
to isolate sufficiently groups of the size that these must be, the visitor 
must approach too near, and besides the difficulties inherent in the con- 
struction of the groups can scarcely be overcome. Human habitat groups 
call for the world’s first talent to handle composition, color and light and 
still more to model the human figures and represent them not for form 
alone as in a masterpiece of bronze or marble but with the confusion of 
the motley color of realism added. 99 
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ART IN A NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 101 


The Museum recognized this situation with regard to its anthropological 
exhibits several years ago and decided that in large part the province of 
telling the cultures and lives of the people represented in any hall must be 
relegated to mural decorations on the large wall spaces. Such paintings 
have after all, the full value of a group. Ina bird group it is desirable to 
have mounted specimens in the foreground because the structure of the bird 
is one of the essential points in the exhibit. In the case of the American 
Indian, on the other hand, the anatomical differences from the white man 
are so small and have so little cultural significance that they are quite 
secondary. What are essential and cannot be told except on canvas are the 
natural environment in which the Indian lives, his village spread over a wide 
area and his stately ceremonies and weird dances. It is only through the 
aid of the artist that the mythology of the Indian can be interpreted, and 
the artist’s success is directly dependent on his knowledge and the degree in 
which he enters into the spirit of Indian life. Decorations in the Indian 
halls must possess archeological and ethnological accuracy as the first 
consideration; after that the artist is free to give a poetical and more or 
less mystical interpretation. 

The plan of mural decorations in the Museum was first tried out in the 
Eskimo section with F. W. Stokes as artist and is now being extended to 
the Indians of Alaska and the North Pacific coast in a remarkable series 
under the brush of Will S. Taylor. At present plans are being prepared 
for a continuous series around two other Indian halls, the Plains and the 
Southwest. E. W. Deming has made studies for the Plains hall. Louis 
Akin for two years previous to his death had worked on studies for the 
Southwest hall and that these studies had not been transferred to the 
Museum’s walls is a fact greatly to be regretted. 

As a subject for American art there could be none greater than our 
American Indian of the past —if the artist but understand him. Few 
people perhaps do this. Here and there a man with the heart of a poet, 
musician or artist — one who himself feels what the Indian felt when, 
wrought upon to energy by midday heat, subdued to reverence by night 
mists and the light of stars, he named the sun his father and the earth his 
mother. Centuries have dulled for civilization the keenness of that un- 
conscious susceptibility to nature and instinct which combines religious 
and poetic feeling with all the practical affairs of life and gives a simple 
nobility, faith and faithfulness such as was possessed by this race rank- 
ing many thousands of years behind the white race in cultural development. 

The Indian has often been superficially and unfairly represented. The 
American Museum hopes to show in mural paintings the relationship of 
this primeval man to the vast isolation on the continent before the coming 
of the white man, and thus to provide a permanent historical record which 
shall be as truthful as science to-day can make it and as sympathetic as 
our American artists can reveal it. 
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THE INDIAN —A SUBJECT FOR ART 
By E. W. Deming 


Illustrations from canvases by E. W. Deming and photographs by Edward 8. Curtis 


HE Indian of the old time has passed away, although a few old men 
7 of the race still live, and we have certainly very little to be proud 
of in the record of our dealings with him. He received us with 
generous hospitality and has rarely broken a treaty with us, while we have 
seldom kept one. Every Indian war has been the result of our avarice. 
We have brought him disease which has killed off whole tribes as the Man- 
dan were killed off in 1837. For civilization brought disastrous changes 
to this race too primitive to possess the necessary adaptability. The 
Indian was a meat-eater. Rapidly the supply dwindled under the encroach- 
ments of the white man and he was forced to depend on the “provisions” 
of civilization, seldom obtained first-class. He had lived in some rude 
habitation like the tipi which was a sanitary dwelling, never closed, with 
fresh air always coming in, and moreover continually moved from one place 
to another. The life that he now leads in houses which he keeps airtight 
has killed off a good part of every tribe. Many die of consumption. 

We have cheated the Indian out of his land and his furs — worse than 
cheated him — we have traded him liquor and by this means debauched 
him. He was a great orator and although he has never had a historian, 
we get a glimpse here and there of the power of his speeches. He was a 
great hunter. He was a mighty warrior—we have adopted his mode of 
fighting. His mythology and folklore rank with the mythology and folk- 
lore of the white race. 

It has been my good fortune since a time some fifty years ago to live 
with many tribes of this race, with Sioux, Crow, Blackfoot and Apache, 
most with the Indians of the Plains, with Pueblo and also with the Winne- 
bago. I have hunted and shot with the members of many tribes, but 
could never come up to any in tracking. They honored me by adopting 
me into their tribes and in that way I came into close touch with Crow, 
Blackfoot and Sioux. But this is what I wish to say that in all this inti- 
mate knowledge of them I have never had an oldtime Indian betray a 
confidence. My grandfather, who knew Indians well throughout his life, 
said that he had never refused to trust an Indian and that he had never 
had an Indian betray his trust. 

It is very difficult indeed for a white man to interpret the Indian’s point 
of view, wholly impossible perhaps unless he lives with the Indian for many 
years. The death of Dr. William Jones has been one of the hardest blows 
to our knowledge of Indian history and mythology. He was part Indian 
and had the Indian’s point of view together with the white man’s, which he 
had gained through a good education. He was scientific as an observer. 
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One of the decorations in Mr. Frederic C. Walcott’s summer home in the Berkshire 
Hills, Norfolk, Connecticut. In the murals of this country house Mr. Deming has used the 
jandscape and mythology of the immediate locality — a bit of the old time looking back 
one hundred and fifty years 


In collecting Indian myths he knew the difference between the old and the 
transition myths. The Algonkin for instance have been under white influ- 
ence for a hundred and fifty years and their myths have been greatly 
changed. It is only a man who really understands the Indian that can 
translate Indian mythology to carry a true meaning in the languages of 


civilization. Working with this man for many years helped me to under- 
stand the religion and poetic spirit of the red man and to appreciate old 


Indian customs. 

But these old customs are practically gone. We cannot go out into the 
field to-day and study them. We find only transition customs. Neither 
are the oldtime customs obtained from books. All books on the Indian 
are narratives and histories written from the white man’s standpoint, pre- 
senting but superficial ideas of ceremonial life. 

The Indian was in perfect harmony with his environment. The sun was 
his father, the earth his mother, the animal his brother. Over all, the 
Great Mystery ruled. The Indian’s every move was influenced by his 
religion. From the time a child was conceived, the mother’s only thought 
was of the coming warrior — living a pure and simple life, making her 
appeal often to the Great Mystery in his behalf. When in his cradle, she 
sang songs of his brothers, the birds and the animals, and by the time he 
was ten years old he was instilled with a reverence and belief in the all 
powerful Great Mystery. After this the boy never spoke of what was 
sacred to him, yet the Great Mystery was always with him. When the 
youth reached manhood after purifying himself in the sacred sweat lodge, 
he went away from all of his kind to some solitary place and fasted with the 
hope that the underground and underwater people would come to him, the 
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interpreters of the Great Mys- 
tery, to make him strong, brave 
and generous. In his emaciated 
condition and with his strong 
faith, the visions were real to him 
and influenced his whole life. 

The white man owes the red 
mana debt greater than he can 
ever repay and is in honor bound 
to record as true a history of the 
oldtime Indian as possible, that 
future generations may know and 
appreciate this stone age people 
surviving until to-day. 

There has never been in 
literature or in art a more splen- 
did subject to treat. Here is a man different from any other, with deep 
poetic and religious tendencies but never a fanatic. It is this man and this 
race, as far as possible uninfluenced by civilization, that I wish to set forth 
in the decorations at the American Museum. With the Plains Indians I 
shall be able to eliminate everything of white influence. I have taken for the 
paintings that period after the horse was introduced. Horses were brought 
over in 1541. Afterwards they were stolen by Indians and began to drift 
north. The Indian at that time was in no way influenced by the white man. 

Each panel of the series in the Plains Indian hall is planned to tell the 
story of a certain stock of Indians, the way of living, customs, decoration 
of lodges, life in the tipi, transportation, everything that can be told; be- 
sides a hundred little things that there is no record of at all, children play- 
ing with make-believe travois, animals, tame crows, around the camp — 
matters that give color and reality to the life. The Indian boy of to-day 
does not even know of these things with the changed way of living and the 
lack of the oldtime way of telling stories. 

Other panels in the series will show the Sioux visiting the Blackfoot; 
a Pawnee hunting party coming in — the earth-lodge people; the return 
of a Comanche war party bringing in stolen horses; a sun dance, probably 
Cheyenne, typical of a religious ceremony; and a buffalo run with the 
Blackfoot and Sioux tribes. 

Studies for mural decorations in the Southwest Indian hall of the Ameri 
can Museum have been made during the past two years by Louis Akin, 
and most unfortunate was his recent death. He was not only an interpreter 
of the Indian, but was also one of the few, almost the only artist, who realizes 
in his studies and pictures the romance and mystery of the wonderful 
country of the Pueblo Indian. As a co-worker in recording the Indian, | 
grieve for his loss, and for the delay that must follow in making that true 
pictorial record of the American Indian which both art and science demand. 
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Copyright by E. W. Deming 


Manabozho (Longfellow’s Hiawatha) chasing the spirit of mischief which escapes transformed 
to a whirlwind. Mural at Arden House 


Copyright by E. W. Deming 


Manabozho fighting the West Wind. Mural at Arden House 107 
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LOUIS AKIN, ARTIST 


Born in Oregon in 1868; died at Flagstaff, Arizona, Januar 

Quoting E. W. Deming, ‘‘He was not only an interpreter of the Indian but was also one 
of the few, almost the only artist, who realizes in his studies and pictures the romance and 
mystery of the wonderful country of the Pueblo Indian ”’ 
112 











LOUIS AKIN, AMERICAN ARTIST 


WITH BRIEF QUOTATIONS FROM THE ARTIST’S LETTERS 
AMONG THE HOPI INDIANS 


By Robert L. Warner 


Illustrations from canvases by Louis Akin. [See frontispiece] 


OUIS AKIN was born in Oregon in 1868. By his death at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, January 2, America lost one of the foremost of its young 
painters. He died at the summit of his powers, his work but half 

finished. And that work is splendid. His colors are always delicate and 
harmonious, his canvases full of the mystery of the desert. At the time of 
his death and for two years previous, he was engaged upon the work of 
preparation of sketches in oil for the mural decorations of the new South- 
west Indiar wing of the American Museum of Natural History. 

He was one of my boyhood chums with whom friendship had endured 
up to the present, and I can perhaps appreciate the more his later triumphs 
in art from having observed the handicaps under which he struggled in 
early life. More than that of any other man I have known, his character 
typified passionate love of the great out of doors. 

Louis Akin did not surrender to the conventions by which in general 
men are bound. His worldly affairs frequently became entangled in a 
skein of difficulties; his correspondence was often neglected, but when 
finally there came the answer to half a dozen letters long untouched, it was 
sure to be so many pages of delightful conversation, illustrated with comical 
marginal sketches, such a joy to read, that one was made ashamed of 
impatience and of his own feeble matter-of-fact communications. From 
one of his letters long ago I quote: 


I have just found an old letter written by my mother to her sister, in the year 
1867 from near Corvallis, Oregon. That was then the frontier. Said she, “As I sit 
in our cabin door, looking out across the little river, I can hear the singing of the 
waterfall, the sweetest sound in all the world for me.” That was the year before 
I was born. Is there any wonder I have always loved the music of the streams, 
which was my earliest lullaby? 


He first went to Oraibi, Arizona, in the latter part of 1903. I quote the 
following from a letter received from him a few months later: 


.... You see how I’m still holding down my little old stone house — I’ve out- 
stayed my intentions long ago—but I’m good for say three months yet. It is 
simply too good to leave. I haven’t done very much work till in the past few weeks 
— just soaking it in — getting familiar with all I can and finding out what to do and 
what not to. Now I’m getting at it in earnest. If I can only do the “blooming 
stuff’? well enough! It’s the best stuff in America and has scarcely been touched. 
I’ve seen some great ceremonies and rites — been in the thick of them — for I’ve 


made good friends with everybody. 
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.... These days we are 
having some wonderful 
sand storms, blowing up 
nearly every afternoon. 
Off here on the mesa we 
get little of them, but see 
the sand sweeping up the 
plains and piling drifts 
around the school and 
store buildings. 

....1 went to a Hopi 
wedding yesterday morn- 
ing — the first I’ve seen. 
It was held at the groom’s 
house, where, as is the 
custom, the girl had gone 
previously to grind corn 
for three days. I arrived 
in plenty of time, for only 
their mothers were up — 
though some other guests 
had already been wel- 
comed. In front of the 
fireplace in one corner 
the two women had two 
large bowls of warm water 
and busied themselves 
working up a lather from 
crushed soap-weed root, 
while the balance of the 
family woke up and 
dressed. The bride’s toilet 
consisted in rising in her 
blanket and putting on her 

A) belt —for they sleep in 
their one garment. About 
that time the man ap- 

“The Hopi Buckskin Man.” Sketch in color by Louis peared from an adjoining 
Akin, presented in 1912 to the Camp-Fire Club of New York room, yawning (for, mind 
you, this was at “first 
cock-crow”’), clad in blue overalls, much worn, and an old shirt, for he is an educated 
chap and takes to the white man’s burden of clothes. Then they both knelt in 
front of the basins and his mother washed her hair and her mother washed his. 
Head washing is a feature of all their ceremonies and they all have wonderfully 
beautiful hair. When the hair had been partly dried, they bathed the bride’s arms, 
shoulders and feet, and all present threw water which they had brought for the pur- 
pose over the groom. After that the two stepped out on the terrace, joined hands, 
cast a pinch of sacred cornmeal toward the sunrise and they twain were one. Now 
she will live at his house for two months, during which time he and his male relatives 
will weave two white robes and an elaborate white sash for her, which she will put 
on and wear to her own house — he following later, and they settling there. After 
the wedding I went home and still had an hour or two for sleep before sunrise. 
To-morrow we have another “kachina” dance — thirty Indians or so from a 
branch settlement at Moenkapi, forty-five miles away, visit us for that purpose. 
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Copyright, 1913, by W. J. Black 


THE TEMPLE — BY LOUIS AKIN 


They all run in from there to-day — dance all night in the kiva—all day to-morrow 
out of doors and probably most of the night and half the next day; then run home 
the following day. Oh, but they’re a husky lot! One of my best friends and neigh- 
bors, a snake priest, runs over there and back in a day easily. 


Since the time of writing this letter Akin had been away from the desert 
only for short intervals at New York and during one trip into the Fraser 
River country of British Columbia, which we took together in 1909, he to 
paint and I to hunt sheep. Always, however, he kept in frequent corre- 
spondence with many of his old friends, and during this early winter contrib- 
uted to the Buckskin Shirt dinner of the Camp-Fire Club at New York, 
a picture of a Hopi buckskin man which he described in a letter as follows: 


It is a sketch in color — really a very correct ‘“‘study”’ of the character. He is 
known as “So-we-ing-wa Ka-chi-na’”’ and is one of the many demigods of the Hopi 
Indians. ‘“Soweingwa’’ means “deer’’ and is also the common term for “buckskin.” 
He is the patron saint of the hunter and is a protector of game from natural enemies. 
With his rattle he warns of the approach of such as wolves and mountain lions, 
and with his trusty bow and arrow he slays the same when opportunity offers. With 
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his song he soothes the nerves of game animals with appeals to their vanity and com- 
forts them with the assurances of the very great good and happiness they will be 
conferring on the Hopi by their death. 

This kachina has not appeared in public for many years, and I had some difficulty 
in getting details. He finally consented to pose for me however, but without the 
headpiece, giving me permission to make drawings of that. It would be very sacrile- 
gious to wear any kachina mark outside the proper ceremonial occasions. 


Not long after this I received the following: 


ZuN1, New Mexico, December 11, 1912 
Dear WARNER: 

I have just settled on a fairly definite time for my return to New York — said 
time being almost the last of January. The Museum is to hold a special Southwest 
exhibition in February and they want to show my sketches then. I expect to stay 
about three months — want to get back here in May if possible. 

I came in here from Hopiland ten days ago and will leave in a few days — proba- 
bly to go to Phoenix and Grand Cajion for short stays, then eastward, stopping at 
two or three places for some photos on the way — places | haven’t time to work in 
now, but must have some knowledge and data of to finish up my sketches after I 
get to New York. Goodnight! 

Lou 


This was indeed his goodnight letter — the last letter received from him 
by any of his oldtime friends as far as I know; and for me the goodnight 
to a friendship which had endured almost from infancy. 

As to the important work upon which he had recently been engaged, 
it must be a cause of gratification to all to know that his oil studies for this 
work were nearly completed. A friend who lived with him in Arizona during 
the last year of his life, has written concerning these sketches as follows: 

“His work, all sketches in oil, is in my judgment complete. He brought 
with him on his return some twenty small paintings, the Indians in their 
dancing garb, Indian spinners and weavers, scenes in the pueblos, and one 
or two of the desert. These were intended for his larger work, and with a 
few exceptions are fully done, in colors.” 

Mr. Akin was one of the American pioneers in organizing mountain 


lovers for codperative effort, and in fact gave to the greatest organization 
g g g 

of this nature in the Northwest about 1886 its name, The Mazamas. He 

had, before the time of that organization, built for himself a small hut 


away back in the heart of the cascades not far from the sloping glaciers 
of Mount St. Helena, and had studied the last of the Rocky Mountain 
white goats there. Most of his time however was spent in the Southwest. 
After he had lived with the Hopi a year or so, he was initiated into one of 
the secret societies of the young Hopi men, danced with them in their 
underground lodge room, the kiva, and ran with them on their visits to 
their neighboring villages. ‘Mapli,’”’ they called him. Finally received as 
a member into the Hopi tribe, it is appropriate that his ashes should now 
rest upon the brink of the Grand Cajion, the spirit home of the Hopi. 
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THE ARTIST’S SOUTHWEST 


By Howard McCormick 


Illustrations of kachina and snake dance ceremonies from the Author’s photographs 


UNDREDS of peaceful Indians in Hopiland trudge down the steep 
mesa sides to till their meager fields and carry their products to 
homes on the wind-swept tablelands, living a life of contentment 

and simplicity. Consider a civilization with no artificial social demands, no 
extended business contact such as fret and worry the white man; a place 
where no time is known except as marked by the daily position of the sun, 
where one day is like another in that each rising and setting of the sun is the 
occasion for a prayer asking for rain, good crops and happiness. 

The artist’s most adequate pen or capable brush becomes commonplace 
in registering impressions of Hopiland. The limitless sky with its gor- 
geous but subtle gradation of color is the one big impression of the mesa 
country. At the zenith a positive blue fuses into a cool blue green, then 
into yellow green, and finally into delicate lavendar as it nears the horizon, 
only to be violently arrested by a long strip of distant mesa of almost pure 
cobalt. The sun beats down and illuminates the grayish-yellow sand with 
a brilliancy seemingly beyond the power of paint to suggest. On the 
yellow sand lie bones whitening in the sun, startlingly brilliant. 


Paraders in the Anyah kachina ceremony, which is common to Zufi and Hopi 
pueblos. There are a great variety of kachina beings or gods believed in and represented 
by the Southwestern Pueblo peoples. New conceptions of such beings wholly different 
from the oldtime Indian ideas are constantly being introduced. Navajo Indians and white 
cowboys even are represented for the amusement of the spectators 119 





The kachinas are supernatural beings or gods, who live in the San Francisco Mountains and 
elsewhere, much as do mortals. From December until July they are represented by masked 
dancers in the Hopi villages in many ceremonies. The Niman kachina ceremony is the last of 
this series. The dancers wear masks and are decorated with evergreen boughs 


The dancers representing the Niman kachina gods are receiving a farewell message before 
they withdraw from the Hopi villages 
120 





During the kachina ceremonies divine honors are paid the dancers as if they were the supernatural 
beings. Sacred cornmeal is thrown on them and they are addressed in prayer 


The departure of the gods. The dancers of the Niman kachina are shown leaving the Hopi 
villages from which they are believed to be absent until the winter solstice 
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Antelope priests leaving the kiva or underground room, in which a very important part of the 
snake dance is held. Kivas are used by the Hopi men as clubrooms and workshops and for im- 
portant ceremonies 





The antelope priests are making the four fold circuit of the plaza during the ninth day 
of the snake dance. The chief priest who is leading the procession holds in his left hand the tiponi, 
a very sacred badge of his office and the ‘‘mother”’ of the priestly society 
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The snake dance of the Hopi is given by two orders of priests, the snake men and the antelope 
men. These two orders are shown drawn up ready for the singing which precedes the carrying of 
the snakes on the ninth day of the ceremony 





The most spectacular part of the snake ceremony is the carrying of the snakes in the mouths 
f the priests. A large rattlesnake is firmly held near the middle by the lips. The priest who 
follows closely carries a snake whip of feathers with which he distracts the attention of the snake 
vhen necessary 
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When the snakes have all been carried in the dance, a large circle is marked on the 
ground with the sacred cornmeal, six radii are drawn representing the sacred dimensions, 
north, west, south, east, up and down. The snakes are then thrown into the circle and 
sprinkled with cornmeal 


Sagebrush which may cover practically all the ground is a beautiful foil for 
the luminous sand and delicate sky. Mesas rise out of the plains like great 
eroded monuments, turrets and towers. Imagination is lame in picturing 
shapes as varied and weird as Nature puts into her rock formations. Pin- 
nacles rise before a flat smooth mass of rock streaked with delicate hori- 
zontal lines. Erosion turns a spur of rock into a beautiful spindle or leaves 
a tracery of lace across the hills. It etches, slashes and undermines, 
tumbling boulders down to lie exposed for centuries and finally to be 
swallowed up by the sand. 

The shadow of the first mesa glides across the plain changing the 
gray green sagebrush to olive and rests at the foot of the nearer purple mesa, 
orange-tipped by the setting sun. The day dies while yonder square- 
topped mesa glows like molten iron, deeper red and deeper until strain- 
ing eyes question whether its color is entirely gone. The stars come out 
brilliantly in a moonlit sky. The artist spreads his blanket on the ground 
and lies for hours enjoying an Arizona night as wonderful as an Arizona 
day. All is quiet except for the baying of a mongrel dog; or perhaps a 
belated worker in the fields sings a weird song off on the distant plain, 
draws nearer, passes, the voice stilled as he refreshes himself at the spring, 
then continues the song as he goes up the mesa to his home, a pueblo in 
the clouds. 

These people, adjusted so perfectly to their surroundings, furnish for the 
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At a signal the snake priests grab up the snakes and run with them down the trail 
leading from the mesa to the plains where the snakes are released. These snakes are supposed 
to carry a report of the ceremony and the honor bestowed upon them to the supernatural 
beings who control the rainfall 


artist the human interest for his pictures. In their daily life and many 
ceremonies they reflect the colors of skies, the shapes of the clouds and 
mesas and fill both with innumerable supernatural beings. 

But the Hopi are profiting by the example of the Navajo in acquiring 
sheep and some cattle and although modern scientific farming is a failure in 
their reservation they succeed in raising corn, melons and peaches. Changes 
due to civilization have rapidly been taking place in the ceremonial life of 
the people. We can but wonder how this ceremonial life has held out so 
long considering the pressure of the Government and the constant flow of 
returning students from the schools. But the few old men of the tribe 
retain their confidence in the primitive traditions and are not in the least 
shaken by the young men’s statements of facts which run counter to their 
accepted beliefs. What answer is there to the fact that after three months 
of drought the participants in a dance for rain were drenched? That a 
repetition of the dance the following day brought more rain? And that 
in a circuit of the villages extending over more than one hundred miles, 
with one or two exceptions rain attended the visits of the dancers? 

The Hopi men have now adopted white man’s dress in their daily life. 
Automobiles carry the mails to within a few miles of the Hopi villages and 
soon the land will be overrun with tourists. From an artistic standpoint 
the Indian of the Southwest is surely disappearing and it will soon be 
necessary for the artist to reconstruct the customs and habits which may 
now be seen in their final stage of dissolution. We are grateful that yet a 
few in Hopiland retain their beliefs based upon centuries of close contact 
with nature and still live in a world of their gods. 
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graph in the Wanamaker collection presented to the Museum 
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A PAGE OF MUSEUM HISTORY 


DEVELOPMENT DURING THE PAST THREE YEARS OF THE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM’S WORK ON THE INDIANS OF 
THE SOUTHWEST 


By Clark Wissler 


Photographs by Pliny E. Goddard, Howard McCormick and Joseph K. Dixon 


west since 1909 when Mr. Archer M. Huntington provided funds for 
investigation and collecting among the Indians of New Mexico, 
Arizona and Northern Mexico. Up to that time the Museum had done 
nothing in the Southwest since the Hyde expedition (1895-1900). The work 
of that expedition resulted chiefly in the collections obtained by the exca- 
vation of the prehistoric ruins of Pueblo Bonito which were unique in many 
respects. Among them we may mention the unusual number of turquoise 
beads and mosaics and the white and black cylindrical pottery jars, all of 
which form a part of the present permanent exhibit in the Southwest hall. 
Aside from a few random groups of specimens this was all the Museum had 
from the Indians of that region. The modern Pueblo Indians were repre- 
sented by a small series of pottery, but little else, while from the Navajo 
and Apache there was scarcely a single piece except the Douglas collection 
of Apache baskets. 
When funds for taking up systematic work came to the Museum in 1909, 
a plan was worked out for a vigorous attack upon the problems, both of the 
prehistoric and the historic natives. Among the historic peoples, very 
little had been done on the ethnology of the Rio Grande pueblos, though 
Hopi and Zuii, farther west had been vigorously exploited by several 
museums. Although a great deal of collecting had been done by others 
among the Navajo and Apache, no one had made a serious study of these 
tribes. Several investigators had worked over a few localities containing 
the ruins of prehistoric peoples, but notwithstanding some very competent 
men were thus engaged, the field is so extensive that only a beginning was the 
result. In formulating a plan for future work, the Museum desired first 
of all, to take up problems not as yet begun by other institutions in the region, 
and least of all to break into the field already occupied by others. It was 
felt by all that if the Museum selected new fields its work could be made to 
coéperate with that of other institutions and thus advance the work of 
science as a whole. No one was then working among the Apache, Navajo 
and Papago of the more nomadic tribes, so this culture was taken as one of 
the problems. Dr. P. E. Goddard was called to the Museum from the 
University of California to take up the Apache, he being the best qualified 
man in the country for that work. His former work had been among the 


, ‘HERE has been much progress in the Museum’s work in the South- 
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Athapascan-speaking peoples of California, Oregon and the Plains, all of 
whom speak a language similar to that of the Navajo and Apache. Miss 
Mary Lois Kissell, at that time special assistant in textiles but now of the 
University of California, was assigned to the textile problems of the Papago 
and Pima. 

Among the Pueblo peoples the numerous villages of the Rio Grande 
Valley offered an almost virgin, though a very difficult field. Dr. Herbert 
J. Spinden was engaged to work up the art and material culture of these 
villages, he having at that time just completed a very important investiga- 
tion of Maya art at Harvard University. 

In addition to the problem of the living Indians, and in fact the real 
problem of the area, is the origin and history of the previous or ancient 
population. For some time it has been clear that the surviving Pueblo 
Indians were the direct descendants of the people who built many of the 
ruined prehistoric villages. In view of this it was planned to make our work 
effective by a study of the living or surviving peoples, and correlate the 
results with studies of the ruins. Mr. Nels C. Nelson of the University of 
California was engaged to carry on the prehistoric part of the work. 

During the past three years the work has gone forward. The high 
development of art in pottery and weaving among all the tribes of the area 
and the abundance of pottery in the ruins, made it clear that in this phase 
of culture was to be found one of the most promising leads toward a correla- 
tion of the ancient and the modern Indians. Consequently a special effort 
has been made to collect specimens and information along these lines. 
The above-named members of the staff have brought together a representa- 
tive collection, the greater part of which was on view during the recent 
special exhibit for the Indians of the Southwest. 

What is of even more value, a considerable body of data has been 
brought together from the field and is now being worked over in the Museum 
laboratories. Dr. Goddard has issued a study of the Jicarilla Apache and 
a general handbook on the Southwestern Indians as a whole. Dr. Spinden 
has well under way a study of the industrial arts of the Rio Grande pueblo 
tribes, Miss Kissell is preparing a manuscript on the basketry of the Papago 
and Pima and Mr. Nelson is writing a report on the archeology of the Rio 
Grande Valley. These studies will eventually enable us to distinguish 
between the historic and the prehistoric elements of culture in the South- 
west and to offer the basis for the determination of the prehistoric culture 


areas therein. 
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The Lalakonti ceremony, which follows the snake and flute ceremonies of the Hopi, is given by 
a society of women priestesses. After important ceremonies held in secret during eight days, a 
public dance is given in the plaza. Basket trays are moved in time with the songs and are after- 
wards thrown as presents to the spectators 


The women who dance in front of the circle shoot with toy bows and arrows at netted hoops. 
This is supposed to cause the lightning to strike the fields and to result in abundant crops 
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Copyright, 1913, by Will S. Taylor 

THE SALMON-FISHERS 
Mural canvas by Will S. Taylor, from the North Pacific series in the American Museum. 
The subject is a reconstruction to show the old method of salmon fishing among the Kwakiutl 


Indians of the Alaskan coast. They built a dam of logs to form a pool in which the migrating 
salmon were entrapped and speared. 
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SHALL INDIAN LORE BE SAVED? 


AN IMPERATIVE CALL FOR FIELD WORK BEFORE THE LAST 
OF THE OLD BELIEFS AND OLD CUSTOMS ARE LOST 


By George Bird Grinnell 


cially for the United States —is fast disappearing. It must be 

gathered soon, or not at all. The longer its collection is postponed 
the more vague and uncertain will be the results. Our Indians are changing 
rapidly and to-day the vast majority of the individuals of each tribe have 
forgotten the old beliefs and the old ways. The pressure of new ideas has 
driven out the memory of the old things. 

It was never true that all the Indians of a tribe, or of a section of a tribe, 
were well informed on the tribal traditions, beliefs and customs. All the 
youth had the opportunity to learn, but some children and young people 
were attentive to what they heard, thoughtful and possessed of good 
memories; others were heedless, unthinking, forgetful. To-day among the 
younger Indians — those under forty years of age — there are few who can 
give any connected account of the old ceremonies, while the detail and ritual 
of those ceremonies is almost wholly lost. 

With the Plains tribes, it is only among the few remaining old men and 
old women, who reached adult life while the tribes were still wandering free 
and subsisting on the buffalo, that we find any real knowledge of the tribal 
history, and of these old people some never knew and others have forgotten. 
This is evident if one sits by when preparations are being made for some one 
of the oldtime elaborate ceremonies and listens to the discussions and argu- 
ments that take place about the forms to be gone through with. The men 
of fifty or sixty years of age appeal to those of seventy or eighty for informa- 
tion as to how certain things ought to be done according to the old customs, 
or ask for the words of certain songs, forgotten by all but a few. These old 
people, the only ones whose memory still carries so much of the mysterious 
information of ancient times as has been handed down and remembered, 
are dying very rapidly and are leaving few or none to take their place. The 
young men, born since the Indians were brought onto reservations, and 
obliged to attend schools, neither know nor care for the traditions of their 
forefathers. Sometimes may be found a middle-aged man who, by tem- 
perament or from some condition of his early life, is acquainted with old- 
time things, but such men are very unusual. Therefore the springs of our 
information are rapidly drying up. 

Besides that, two obstacles stand in the way of making valuable collec- 
tions to-day; these obstacles are lack of money and lack of men. Money 
may be supplied, of course. Men are much harder to find. The reason 
for this is obvious. 

Young men interested in Indians and their lore may conscientiously try 
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to secure information from the best sources, but being usually unacquainted 
with Indians and ignorant of their ways of thought, they do not know how 
to sift the true from the false and often cannot comprehend without elabo- 
rate explanations much of what they are told. A wise old man may talk of 
things that to him were matters of everyday life, but are not in the least un- 
derstood by the collector. The informant takes for granted in the inquirer 
a knowledge equal to his own and slurs over, as too familiar to need explana- 
tion, a multitude of things about which the inquirer knows nothing. 

The present day inquirer is likely to choose as interpreter some edu- 
cated Indian boy, speaking good English. Such an interpreter is too young 
to comprehend a narrative dealing with matters that fifty years ago were 


Dance house of the Crow Indians at Lodge Grass, Montana, an old Pawnee type of 
structure used in the hot dance. It has been given a corrugated tin roof and a modern 
cupola-like superstructure and so illustrates well the passing away of the old things 


commonplace. He is also likely to be unacquainted with many of the words 


used by an old man, for often such old men employ the language of oratory, 
which to-day is almost obsolete. Yet even if he does not understand the 
old man’s meaning, the interpreter often will not confess this, but will give 
some interpretation which may be erroneous or obscure. The three 


persons engaged in the conversation, therefore, are almost certain to mis- 
understand one another, and the inquirer is likely to bring back material 
which may be wholly misleading. 

For the most part, the Indian young men of the present day do not 
understand why anyone should wish to set down, and as far as may be 
explain, all that can be learned about the old ways of their people. They 
regard the inquisitiveness about these things, which some white people 
show, as one of the eccentricities of that race, hardly susceptible of expla- 
nation, but from which if possible a profit should be derived. I have been 
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told of cases, in two widely separated and unrelated tribes, where young 
men learning of the arrival of an inquirer, have come together and invented 
strange and mysterious stories which, for a price, they related as being of 
the tribal traditions. This is said to have happened only a few years ago, 
and the stories told were accepted in perfect good faith. 

Some years ago the American Museum of Natural History chose the 
best possible sort of an investigator when it selected David Duvall, a young 
Blackfoot Indian deeply interested in the history of his people, and engaged 
him to collect and sift material concerning them, which was later turned 
over to an ethnologist. Unfortunately Duvall died in the summer of 1911, 
but it is quite within the bounds of possibility that on other reservations 
other men of his type may be found and may be induced to do good and hon- 
est work such as he did. 

It is greatly to be wished that funds available to push this work be 
found without delay. So far as the Plains tribes go, I know of nothing more 
important. 

If the acquisition of real knowledge about our aboriginal population is 
necessary for the Plains — with which I have long been chiefly concerned — 
no less is it necessary for the whole of North America. That a vast deal of 
work remains to be done in the Southwest, and a vast deal in the North and 
Northwest. The remarkable discoveries reported by Stefansson are 


suggestive of what we may still hope to learn, provided the right persons 


take hold of the work in the right way. 

Long as I have been associated with certain tribes of Plains Indians I am 
continually discovering new facts of interest; facts that shed fresh light on 
the ways of thought and ancient habits of these people. 

Our knowledge of most tribes still remains only superficial. Almost 
every article that gets into print, about those Indians that I know best, 
shows that in many respects they are misunderstood and that statements 
are being made about them which the facts do not warrant. If this is true 
of the people that I know about, who can doubt that it is true also of other 
tribes about which I know nothing? The situation is one of great difficulty. 

One may be pardoned for not accepting with absolute confidence the 
material brought back by the average young collector of to-day, who how- 
ever hard he may work and however sincere his interest may be, cannot in 
the nature of things come — in the course of a few weeks or months or even 
years — to understand one so different from himself in viewpoint and ex- 
perience as is the stone-age man with whom he speaks. 

I sometimes wonder what the reader of a hundred years hence will 
believe about the North American Indians. It is quite certain that while 
in what has been written about them he will find much that is true, he will 
also find many false statements together with a vast number of theories 
and conclusions not justified by facts. 
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A NEW CRESTED DINOSAUR 


By Barnum Brown 


With photographs by the Author 


HE most recent acquisition in the dinosaur hall is the skeleton of a 

new dinosaur found by the Museum expedition to Alberta in 1911. 

This specimen is exhibited as a vertical panel mount, the bones 

still partly buried in the original rock from which they have been chiseled 

in relief and for the most part in the position as found excepting that the 
skeleton was lying horizontal on its right side. 

When the dinosaur was found, ripple-marked sandstone surrounded the 
skull and a part of the skeleton. These ripples in which are seen worm 
tracks and impressions of horsetails or scouring rushes (Equisctum) have been 
continued above the skeleton as though the body had been washed in near 
shore making a dam in the shallow water, and the shoreward side of the 
beach had dried up forming mud cracks. 

The skeleton with pieces of skin clinging to it here and there was evi- 
dently buried on a sandy beach with comparatively little disturbance of 
the bones. Millions of years passed, the bones turned to stone and hun- 
dreds of feet of earth accumulated above them as the low-lying coastal 
marshes were filled in while the climate then subtropical changed to tem- 
perate cold. Finally the Red Deer River, a comparatively recent water- 
course, began to cut through these sediments, uncovering fossil treasures 





Professor Henry F. Osborn and party in canoe leaving the fossil camp near Tolman, 
Alberta, for a 150-mile trip down the river to the Belly River Cretaceous beds 
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of the Cretaceous age. Recently in the side of the cafion five hundred feet 
below the prairie surface, a few bones were discovered protruding from the 
rocks which proved to be the spines of vertebrze and the skull of a nearly 
complete skeleton. 

This skeleton presents characters strikingly distinct from related forms 


‘ 


and it has been made the type of a new genus Saurolophus (meaning “ crested 








The Saurolophus skeleton in the quarry, earth and surplus stone removed but not yet 
plastered. It lay on the right side with skull still surrounded by ripple-marked sandstone 
{near the observer]; the tail extending beyond the man’s hand; feet and hind limbs nearer 
the bank. The ribs on the upper side had been washed away during fossilization 








saurian”) which is closely related to the well-known duck-bill Trachodon. 
The new dinosaur is distinguished by a great bony crest on the back of the 
skull which in life evidently supported a leathery lobe of skin similar to the 
living lizard Basiliscus. Other distinctive characters are found in the hip 
bones, the ischium of which resembles in general structure that of the 
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carnivorous dinosaurs and supported great caudo-abdominal muscles. In 
life this animal was about thirty-two feet in length and stood: between fif- 
teen and seventeen feet in height when erect. These measurements refer 
to the skeleton only and do not include the erectal skin portion of the crest 
which probably added considerable to the height during excitement when 
the dinosaur must have been a most imposing creature. 

Like Trachodon it was an herb-eater and without means of defense from 
the contemporary flesh-eating Albertosaurus except in its power of swimming 
away from danger. Great numbers of these creatures lived in the pre- 
historic coastal marshes. In a single quarry — and there are many such 
quarries on the Red Deer River 





bones of several hundred individuals 
mostly of this kind have been washed out of the bank. 

The expedition to Alberta last summer secured a carload of fossils 
several of which are new to science. One of the prize specimens is an un- 
usually complete skeleton of another new dinosaur coming from an older 
formation and probably ancestral to Saurolophus. In this new skeleton 
the skin impression is preserved more or less completely on one side. When 
prepared it will be exhibited as a double-faced panel, one side showing the 
skin, the opposite side showing the bones and their muscle attachments. 


ceva Ss 


_ 


Quarry below Tolman where in 1912 a complete pelvis of Ankylosaurus was found. 
Lowering a 700-pound box with block and fall to the valley one hundred feet below 


























BIRD-BANDING IN AMERICA 


(“Return records’’ quoted from a report by Mr. Howard H. Cleaves, of the Ameri- 
can Bird-Banding Association,' before the American Ornithologists’ Union] 


T WAS on June 7, 1911, that an adult chimney swift fluttered down a 
chimney into the study of Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes in Meriden, 
New Hampshire, and was promptly banded and released. The band 

bore the number 6326. At eight o’clock Pp. M. on June 15, 1912, two chim- 
ney swifts flew from the chimney into the same room where the bird had 
been caught a year and eight days before. When these birds were taken 
in hand and examined one of them proved to be 6326. Remarkable as it 
may seem this diminutive creature less than six inches in length, had 
traveled hundreds of miles to Central America or elsewhere in the tropics 
where he spent the winter and then had made the long return journey at the 
approach of summer and found again the chimney of his choice in a village 
of far-off New Hampshire. And throughout his journeyings the little 
aluminum ring had traveled with him. 

Two French Canadians were gunning along a small river near the hamlet 
of Whitebread in southwestern Ontario, Canada, on August 5, 1912. Black- 
birds, their intended booty, were not numerous and the men were about to 
return to camp when one suddenly touched the other on the arm and said 
pointing to a flying tern, “ You cannot hit him!” In answer to this chal- 
lenge the second gunner wheeled quickly about and took a difficult chance 


1The American Bird-Banding Association, but, recently organized, is planned on the 
lines of the many European bird-banding associations of long standing and large results. 
It has its headquarters at the American Museum and is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
conservative work of the bird lovers of the country, its membership including not only the 
foremost members of the American Ornithologists’ Union but also leaders of the great Audu- 
bon movement. 

The aim of the work is purely scientific, the extension of knowledge of bird habits by 
means of records made by men who are enthusiastic bird students and accurate observers. 
Each wild bird banded wears an aluminum ring that slips loosely up and down the tarsus so 
as to be of no injury or inconvenience to the bird. The ring bears the words, *‘ Notify Ameri- 
can Museum, New York,”’ and corresponds to a card in the filed records of the Museum 
giving the species of the bird, and also the date, place and circumstances of banding. The 
following questions quoted from the association’s pamphiet of directions suggest some of the 
results hoped for: 

1. To what extent do birds return year after year to their previous nesting place? 

2. How far from their birthplace will birds be found nesting? 

3. In cases where an identical nest is occupied in successive seasons, how is the tenancy 
determined? 

Do birds reared in distinctive nesting sites themselves favor a similar site? 

In migration, how far and in what direction do individual birds travel? 

Do migrants travel by definite routes, and if so, what is the nature of these routes? 
Do birds have definite winter quarters which they seek each year? 

To what extent are males and females, young and old, separated while migrating 
and in winter quarters? 

9. What relation do the winter quarters of the northerly-breeding members of a species 
bear to those of the southerly-breeding members? 

10. To what age do wild birds live? 


No oe 
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Banding black-backed gulls at Lake George, 
County, Nova Scotia 


question had been marked 
when about two weeks old 
at Saint Clair Flats Canal, 
Michigan on August 13, 
1909, by Mr. S. A. Courtis. 
By correspondence with Mr. 
Salois it was learned that 
the terns were apparently 
not nesting at Whitebread, 
Ontario, and it is not un- 
likely that the birds seen 
there had bred at Saint 
Clair Flats and were indulg- 
ing in a little roving after 
How- 
ever this may be, the facts 
remain that the dead tern 
had worn the aluminum 


the nesting season. 


anklet for three years minus 
eight days; had likely made 
three round trips to the 
Gulf of Mexico or some 


other place in the tropics to 
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Yarmouth 





shot at the fast 
disappearing _ bird. 
There were many 
terns flying up and 
down the stream, 
hovering in the air 
and plunging for 
minnows, and _ it 
seems strange that 
the one shot should 
have born a band 
on its leg with the 
number 4590. The 
finding of that band 
resulted in a letter 
to New York from 
the gunner, Mr. Leo 
Salois. On referring 
to 4590 among the 
original banding rec- 
ords it was found 
that the bird in 


Young black-backed gull wearing aluminum ring 
which bears the inscription, ‘‘ Notify American 
Museum, New York” 
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spend the winter each year since 1909; and when shot was within about 
thirty-five miles of the spot where it was hatched. 

A farmer by the name of August Schilling of Evansville, Illinois, was 
walking across his fields on April 1, 1912, when he frightened a butcher bird 
from a fencepost where it had been feeding on what proved to be a bluebird. 
On picking up the victim and scrutinizing it, Mr. Schilling was astonished 
to discover that the bird wore a ring on its right leg, and that the ring bore 
an inscription. He wrote a letter giving the number of the band and asked 
for information saying, “Please let me know when the band was put on. 
There are lots of people who would like to know.” 

This particular bluebird was one of a brood banded by Dr. R. M. Strong 
of the University of Chicago at West Allis, Wisconsin on July 5, 1909. The 
band had been carried for two years and nine months and had apparently 
caused no inconvenience. It is probable that this bluebird had made two 
complete migrations to the south and was about to complete the last lap of 
a third when he was so unfortunate as to cross the path of Lanius borealis. 

Beyond a doubt the year just past [1912] has seen the greatest progress 
in the work of banding birds in America. All told during the twelve 
months, eight hundred bands have been placed on birds and some of them 
have already yielded return records possessing a high degree of interest. 
The total number of species banded during the past summer is seventy- 
three, a few of the more unusual being black guillemot, great black-backed 
gull, least tern, glossy ibis, American egret, barn owl, short-eared owl, 
chestnut-collared longspur and dickcissel. It is only by extensive banding 
through a long period of time that results of value will be obtained. It 
cannot be wise to spring at conclusions with regard to the significance of 
return records. The fact that Mr. Baynes’s chimney swift returned to its 
old stand after an absence of nearly a year in the tropics is insignificant as 
proof in itself. Before stating that chimney swifts invariably return year 
after year to the same chimney, it would be advisable, not to say necessary, 
to obtain many similar records as corroborative evidence. 





_ Young piping plovers three days old banded on Martha's Vineyard, July 3,1912. One 
was shot August 2 not far from the home site. As Massachusetts laws protect piping 
plovers at all seasons, this return record started an investigation of value 





MUSEUM NOTES 


SrnceE the last issue of the JourRNAL the following persons have been elected to 
membership in the Museum: 

Life Members, Mrs. Richarp Marcu Hor, Miss ELEANOR DEGRAFF CUYLER 
and Dr. ALLEN M. THomas; 

Sustaining Members, Mrs. AtFreD M. Coats, Miss Marte L. Russe, and 
Messrs. BENJAMIN A. HEGEMAN, JR., ARTHUR NOTMAN and OgpEN M. REID; 

Annual Members, Mrs. M. J. Buuren, Mrs. Irvine Brokaw, Mrs. STARLING W. 
Cuitps, Mrs. JEFFERSON CoppinGcToN, Mrs. A. B. Frank, Mrs. W1LLI1AM SAMUEL 
Hawk, Mrs. Apotr 8. LADENBURG, Mrs. Henry J. LAMARCHE, Mrs. R. A. DELIMA 
Mayer, Mrs. Titus B. Metres, Mrs. U. H. Patnter, Mrs. L. A. PFLETSCHINGER, 
Mrs. W.S. Rainsrorp, Mrs. JoHn Stncuair, Mrs. Francis H. Suave, Mrs. H. B. 
Wiaeurt, Miss Loutsa Low, Miss ExizasetH M.SHARPE, Miss GEoRGINA SCHUYLER, 
Hon. EpaGar J. Laver, Dr. AMos CANFIELD, Dr. JoHN E. WEEKS and MEssrs. 
Percy H. Asumeap, T. ArtHuR Baty, Atvin V. Bartrp, CHARLES Barrp, Max S. 
BoruM, THEODORE BortTTGER, RicHarp C. Bonpy, WiLL1AM Bonpy, CHARLEs P. 
BonneETT, Enos S. Bootu, J. W. C. CAMPBELL, José E. CHaves, GEorGE U. CLAvu- 
SEN, JOHN CLerici, Witu1AmM H. Crocker, DeWirr A. Davipson, LEONARD M. 
Davis, ArtHUR R. DENMAN, WiLutIAM A. Dospsyn, FrANcis P. DopGE, WALTER 
Dovaeuas, Henry E. Dunn, Epmunp Eckart, RicHarp Epis, Jr., BENNO ELKAN, 
WILLIAM ERDMANN, JAMES C. FENHAGEN, LocKwoop DEFOoREST, JULIUS FRANKE, 
WIM 8. FRIEDLANDER, WILLIAM K. GILLETT, HENRY GLEASON, JAMES A. GoLpD- 
SMITH, WILLIAM GOTTGETREU, AUSTIN M. GREER, ANTHONY GREF, ALFRED C. 
GREENING, C. W. Hammitit, Georce B. Herzic, Henry R. Hitvarp, W. J. Hoaeson, 
B. H. Homan, Leo M. Kiern, Jonn G. Luke, LEA SHIPpPEN LUQUER, SAMUEL 
McRoserts, MELVILLE D. Martin, T. ANSon Matruews, Morton H. MEINHARD, 
S. Stamwoop MENKEN, BARRINGTON Moore, JoHN NicoLson, RuTLEDGE IRVING 
ODELL, A. G. Patne, Jr., Mitton C. Patmer, G. Etton Parks, L. O. Peck, GEORGE 
H. Perkins, CHartes W. Piace, Otro EvGENE REIMER, CHARLES W. RENDIGS, 
GeorcE C. Riaas, WALTER CLARK Runyon, ACKLEY C. ScHUYLER, CHARLES O. 
ScuLt, FRANK SEAMEN, MYLES STANDISH Siocum, F. L. STALLMAN, J. CRAWFORD 
Stevens, Percy 8S. Straus, Moses TANENBAUM, RicHarD E. Tursaut, Josery B. 
Tuomas, Kart H. Vesper, H. D. WALBRIDGE, ALLEN WARDWELL, ARTHUR L. 
WESSELL, WALTER K. WILDEs and FRrANcis A. WILSON. 


PREPARATIONS for the Crocker Land expedition are progressing satisfactorily. 
The University of Illinois has made an appropriation which provides for the addition 
of a trained zodlogist to the expedition party, and Dr. M. C. Tanquary, a graduate 
of the University, has been appointed to the post. The General Electric Company 
has offered to contribute a thoroughly, up-to-date outfit for power for wireless teleg- 
raphy and electric lighting, heating and cooking; the American Geographical Society 
has added three thousand dollars to its previous subscription of six thousand; Mr. 
Zenas Crane has increased his subscription by an additional twenty-five hundred 
dollars; Mr. George B. French has added one thousand to the fund and Colonel D. L. 
Brainard has contributed one hundred dollars. The United States Navy Department 
has added the detail of a skilled electrician and wireless operator to its previous 
detail of Ensign Fitzhugh Green to the cartographic and magnetic work of the 
expedition; the United States Hydrographic Office and Naval Observatory are 
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lending a number of surveying and other instruments; and the Department of 
Agriculture through the Weather Bureau is providing a full equipment for the estab- 
lishment of a meteorological station at the permanent headquarters on Bache Penin- 
sula. The Bureau of Terrestrial Magnetism of the Carnegie Institution is to supply 
the instruments required for making and recording the magnetic observations. The 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., is loaning the party a Wiechert seismo- 
graph for the establishment of a station at the home headquarters on Flagler Bay, 
which is to be under the care of Mr. Green. Other assistance in the way of money 
and equipment is promised. 


Dr. E. O. Hovey, curator of geology and invertebrate paleontology has devoted 
about six weeks to a trip to Panama and Costa Rica in the interests of the Museum. 
Specimens giving a fairly complete section from the Atlantic to the Pacific across the 
Isthmus and illustrative series from the voleano of Poas and the gold district of Agua- 
cate, Costa Rica, were secured together with many photographs. The Isthmian 
Canal Commission has presented to the Museum a selected series of most excellent 
photographs of the Panama Canal and the Zone. 


Tue friendly coéperation between this Museum and the great natural history 
museum at Frankfurt (Senckenberg Museum) has been shown in the past by ex- 
changes from one to the other institution of fine exhibition specimens of fossils. 
The latest are the skeletons of Phenacodus and Sinopa, duplicates of those in our 
Tertiary mammal hall, purchased by the Frankfurt museum and restored after 
the more perfect originals in our collection by members of our preparation staff. 
These are important types of the early Tertiary faunz, representing the primitive 
hoofed and clawed animals respectively. The Phenacodus has already been hand- 


somely installed in a prominent position in the galleries of the Senckenberg Museum. 


ProFessor GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy of Yale University spent a few days at 
the Museum recently cataloguing the collection of palzolithic implements he secured 
for the Museum on his last trip to Europe. 


Mr. FRANCcIs LA FLESCHE, an educated Omaha Indian from Washington, D. C., 
visited the Museum in March. He is now occupied with an anthropological 
investigation of the Osage Indians of Oklahoma under the direction of the United 
States National Museum. These Indians speak a Siouan language and are noted 
for the great number of medicine bundles to be found among them. 


Rev. GItBert L. Witson of Minneapolis has just filed the report of his investi- 
gation of the agricultural customs of the Mandan and Hidatsa Indians. This prom- 
ises to be one of the most complete and suggestive studies of this particular phase of 
American Indian culture. It brings out among other things the aboriginal origin of 
methods of fertilization and propagation. Certain fields were not only the habitual 
planting places of particular families, but the right to them was hereditary. This 
is important because it approaches the modern conception of individual ownership 
of land, a rarity among the communal Indian tribes. A series of primitive agricul- 
tural implements from this tribe is on exhibition in the Plains Indian hall. 


THE great collection of dinosaurs secured in western Canada last year keeps busy 
most of the staff of preparators of the department of vertebrate paleontology. 
Several fine specimens are well-nigh completely cleaned up and can be placed on 
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exhibition this summer; others will take a year before they are ready for exhibi- 
tion. Although related to the dinosaurs of Montana and Wyoming, most of these 
are new kinds or have been known hitherto by very fragmentary specimens. 


Two skeletons of the little Eocene lemuroid Notharctus are being restored for a 
group mount. They are related to the living lemurs of Madagascar and were very 
like them in size and appearance. But living near the beginning in the Age of Mam- 
mals they are regarded as collateral ancestors of the higher Primates (monkeys, apes 
and man) which first appeared much later in time. These skeietons were found in 
Wyoming where they were contemporary with the four-toed horses. 


THE collections of rare Eocene mammals made by Mr. Walter Granger last sum- 
mer are being catalogued and prepared. They include numerous new species and 
a number of new genera of scientific interest besides additional or better specimens 
of those hitherto known. The collection is of great value for scientific research and a 
preliminary account of the new material will shortly be published in the Museum 
Bulletin. 


Mr. JAMES Barnes of New York and Mr. Cherry Kearton of London are plan- 
ning to cross Central Africa for the purpose of making photographs of the animal life. 
This expedition has the indorsement of the American Museum. 


A LARGE collection from the Malecite Indians has just been placed on view in the 
Eastern Woodlands hall under the section devoted to the Eastern Algonkin tribes 
of New England and Eastern Canada. The collection was made during the winter 
by G. A. Paul, the hereditary chief of the Penobscot Indians. 


Mr. N. C. NELson, assistant curator in anthropology, will soon go to Europe to 
study the results and methods of archeologists. He will visit the principal caverns 
and other sites where the remains of palzolithic cultures have been found and gather 
material and data for a type model of such deposits. 


Mr. Roy F. LereuTon, a student of anatomy in the University of Vermont, is 
making a special study of the Museum’s large collection of trephined skulls from South 
America. 


In one of the side alcoves of the Southwest hall is a small model of the proposed 
Hopi village group prepared by Mr. Howard McCormick and Mr. Mahonri M. 
Young. The group as designed will show by panoramic background, a view of 
the Pueblo of Walpi and its surroundings, while in the foreground will be a life-size 
family group as seen upon the terrace of a house in another village. The plan is to 
make this as accurate and artistic as the bird habitat groups. When one recalls 
that everywhere Indian life is fast passing away, the need of a few such groups is 
clear. With the extinction of the last elements of Indian culture will go out from our 
midst one of the most original of the world’s artistic elements. 


Mr. Israet KiicuEeR has been made assistant in the department of public health, 
the appointment to date from April 1. 


THREE fish exhibition groups which have been in preparation for some time, are 
now completed. They represent three of the ganoid fishes peculiar to North America. 
One group shows the nesting habits of the bowfin (Amia calva), a fish widely distri- 
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buted in the Mississippi Valley and the Eastern States, and interesting as the only 
curvivor of a very ancient family of fishes once widely distributed in the northern 
hemisphere. The second group represents the shovel-nose sturgeon (Scaphirhynchus 
platorhynchus), a fish of considerable commercial value both for its flesh, which is 
“sturgeon,” and the roe, which is made into caviar. A school of these fish is repre- 
sented in the group, swimming, as is their wont, near the sandy bottom in search of 
food. The third group represents spawning fish, nest and eggs of the long-nosed 
gar pike (Lepidosteus osseus). These groups were planned by Professor Bashford 
Dean. The studies for them, made possible through the Cleveland H. Dodge fund, 
were carried out by Mr. Dwight Franklin in the spring of 1912 in Wisconsin. 


Tue collections in the hall of North American archeology have been readjusted 
to occupy the new wall cases and to make room for the expansion of the European 
exhibit. The mural series of paleolithic cavern paintings has been completed and 
will soon be open to the public. 


Mr. Danret Moore Fisk has recently been appointed assistant in the depart- 
ment of invertebrate zodlogy. Mr. Fisk is a graduate of Columbia University. 


A buffalo-hide shield and a war shirt have been added to the historical exhibit 
in the Plains Indian hall. These were taken from the body of an Indian by Alfred 
Rochefort Calhoun after an engagement in 1868. The tribe cannot be certainly 
determined but judging from the shield, the owner was a Cheyenne. This historical 
section now contains two scalps, objects owned by the famous Sitting-bull, and also 
a personal medicine bag from the equally distinguished Red-cloud. Among the 
older pieces are a war shirt and two feather headdresses collected by Colonel Sword 
in 1838. 


A delegation of Indians mostly from the Plains area, who had attended the break- 
ing of the ground for the new monument to the American Indian at Fort Wadsworth, 
came to the Museum recently and were received by members of the department of 
anthropology. The most distinguished members of the Crow delegation among the 
visitors were Plenty-coups and Medicine-crow. Both rank as chiefs by the old 
Indian way of reckoning according to martial deeds, andj Plenty-coups has the addi- 
tional prestige of being recognized as tribal chief by the United States government. 
Medicine-crow not only enjoys an unusual record for warlike achievement but is 
also famous for his ceremonial activity. He is the owner of a_medicine-pipe bundle 
and has founded a new branch of the Tobacco order, the greatest of Crow ceremonial 
organizations. Another of the visitors, White-man-runs-him, has the distinction 
of being one of the surviving Custer scouts. 


Dr. J. A. ALLEN represented the American Museum at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Zodlogical Congress at Monaco. Some of the important work of the 
Congress was done by the International Commission on Nomenclature. Meetings 
were held for ten days both morning and afternoon, for five days by the Commission 
and later by a section of the Congress, during which an attempt to break down the 
law of priority was met and handled in such a way that in the end the authority 
of the International Commission was strengthened and the outlook for harmony 
on questions of nomenclature improved. From Monaco Dr. Allen goes to London 
for comparative work at the British Museum on mammals from South America and 
Africa. 
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THE Council of the American Anthropological Association under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Alexander F. Chamberlain of Clark University, met recently at the 
American Museum of Natural History. In an informal discussion Professor R. S. 
Woodworth of Columbia University gave a report on the psychological investigation 
of primitive races, which was followed by remarks on methods of research in physical 
anthropology, archzology, art, linguistics, and technology. Among those who took 
part in the discussion were Professor Chamberlain, Mr. Frederick W. Hodge, 
the ethnologist-in-charge of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Professor Franz 
Boas of Columbia, Professor Alfred M. Tozzer of Harvard, Drs. Clark Wissler, 
Pliny E. Goddard, and Robert H. Lowie. In honor of the non-resident anthropolo- 
gists attending the council session, the American Ethnological Society gave an in- 
formal dinner at the Hotel Endicott, after which all returned to the Museum for the 
regular monthly meeting of the local society. At the evening session Mr. N. C 
Nelson spoke on the Galisteo Pueblos, while Dr. Herbert J. Spinden and Mr. Alanson 
Skinner discussed the folklore of the Tewa and Menomini Indians respectively. 


At the March meeting of the Section of Biology, New York Academy of Sciences, 
Mr. George G. Scott of the College of the City of New York, summarized his own and 
other investigations on osmotic pressure of the tissues in aquatic animals. In marine 
invertebrates the internal osmotic pressure varies with that of the external medium; 
in the higher fishes it is more stable, responses to changes in the medium being limited 
in range; in the lower fishes (sharks) intermediate conditions are observed. Dis- 
cussion of Mr. Scott’s communication brought out the principle that osmotic phe- 
nomena had played an important réle in evolution, especially of the respiratory organs, 
circulatory system and skin of vertebrates. 


THE hall of public health in the American Museum will be opened April 16, the 
event marked by a public meeting in the interest of the campaign for civic cleanliness 
instituted by the New York City department of health. Addresses illustrated with 
moving pictures, will be given by Dr. Ernest J. Lederle, Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt 
and Prof. C—-E. A. Winslow. At a reception following, there will be exhibited an 
enlarged model of the house fly prepared at the Museum during the past year and 
models of other specimens dealing with the relation of insects to the dissemination 
of disease. 


THe Musevo will this summer have three field parties in search of fossil verte- 
brates, continuing the systematic exploration of regions which last summer and in 
previous years have yielded very important additions to our collections. Mr. Bar- 
num Brown will continue work on the Cretaceous of Alberta, Mr. Walter Granger 
in the Eocene of New Mexico and Wyoming, Mr. Albert Thomson in the Miocene 
of Nebraska. While it is not expected that the unusual success of last summer will be 
duplicated, we look forward to securing valuable specimens of Cretaceous dinosaurs 
and Eocene and Miocene mammals. 


Mr. Russet J. Coes of Danville, Virginia, has presented to the Museum many 
interesting specimens of fishes from the coast of North Carolina, notably sharks and 
rays. His intimate acquaintance with the Cape Lookout region enables him to 
navigate its treacherous waters in a small sailboat and thus gain first-hand knowledge 
of little-known species. During the coming season Mr. Coles will continue to collect 
for the Museum and among other specimens hopes to capture a porpoise of doubtful 
identity previously observed in the region. 
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